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ABSTRACT 

In order to deteriine the effectKof Writing for 
different audiences and in different icdes ctt discouMe on the 
syntactic complexity of coapositions written by ^sixth^^-and tenth grade' 
students, 2*t^ students were asked to write in three diiftTr^t aodes^ 
(arguaentive, descriptive, and narrative) to be read by a t^aqher «nd 
a best fri«id. there was a significant audience effect on clause , 
length for the 120 tenth grade students whose ccapositions written 
for the teacher Were aore syntactically coaplex t>an those written 
for the best friend. At both the sixth and tenth grade levels, the 
arguaentive aode was aore syntactically coaplex than either the 
descriptive or narrative aodes. The results indicate that narrative 
writing, which showed^ no increase^ in syntactic coaplexity over a four 
year age -span, is not useful for exaaining the develcpaent of 
syntactic coaplexity. (JF) ' ^. ' ^ 
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Auai«ice*-and flode of Discovitae Effects on Syntactic Conrplexity 
'v " .? ' in Writing at Two Grade Levels 

Since the publication of Hunt's (1965) study of the development of 
syntactic conrplexity in written composition, a number of other investiga^- 
tors have replicated his finding tfiat-mean T-unit length increases with 
age in vrittetn composition (Bloimt, Johnson and Predrick, 19^8; Bxxwn and 
Klassen, 1975; Loban, 1976; O'Donnell, Griffin and Norrig, 196?; Veal,' 
1974) » Bont's results have been regarded as "norms of syntactic develop- 
ment" (Combs, 1975; Mellon, 1969; O'Haro, 1975? Stotslcy, 1975) • 

A number of recent studies have examined the effect of certain situ- 
ation^ factors on syntactic conrplexity in s]^ee^>nd^ /Ehe- nature 
of the writing assignment was found to affect the syntactic coinplexity pf 
written composition (Perron, 1976; Hobk:i, 1969; San Jb^e, 1972). Rosen 
(1969) found that his 15-fl6~year-old subjects produced longer T-units in 
referential writing than in expressive writing* San Jose (1972) and Perron 
(1976) examined the effect of mode of discourse on the syntactic complexity 
of, respectively, fourth-graders and third-, fourth- and fifth-graders • la 
both studies, mean T-unit length was greatest in argument followed by ex- 
position, harration and description* 

A second situational factor of interest is intended audience* Most 
studies of audience effect on syntactic complexity have involved spoken 
language rather than written* Several studies found that age of audience 
affected syntactic coii5)lexity in speech (Cazden, 1970; Shatz and Gelman, 
,1975; Jensen, 1975; Smith, 1955)* Tl^e single study of the effect of in- 
tended audience on the syntactic complexity of written language involved a 
rewriting exercise (Smith and Swan, 1977). Sixth-graders and college 
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students rewrote a/ controlled stlxmxlus passage three times—first so that 

it "sounded better" (the at level), ^then for a third-grade target (the 

helov level) and finally for "the smartest teacher you know" (the above 

■ _ -/ ' - 

level )# Differences among levels, described as an audience adaptation 

effect, were significant only for college students* 

The present research was designed to examine the effect of intended ^ 
audience and mode of disqourse on the syntactic complexity of compositions 
written b^ sixth- and tenth-graders, and to determine whether there were 
increases In syntactic complexity from Grade 6 to Grade 10 for each- audience 
and in each mode of discourse • '!Phe two audience conditions ttsed —best 
friend and teacher— contrasted on the dimensions of age, intimap^ anji 
power^ The three modes of discourse xi3ed«~narration^ description and 
argument— were selected becatise liarration and^description were least syn-^ 
tactically complex and argument most syntactically complex in the studies 
of San Jose (1972) and Perron (1976) • ^Grades 6 and 10 were selected in 
the^aqpectation that sixtt-graders /would be in a stage preceding and 
tenth-graders in a stage ^following the groirth spurt in syntactic develop- 
ment which apparently occurs during junior hi^ school years (Loban, 1976; 
Palermo and Molfese, 1973) • 

Method 

Sub,1ect8 

The final sample consisted of 60 boys foid 60 girls in each of 

Grades 6 and 10 (N=:240)» • Sub;jects were' from one hi^ s.chool and two 

• * * 

elementaiy schools in a large, essentially mlddle-^lass suburb of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota* Students from ei^t tenth-grade classes (N=198) 
and six sixth-grade classes ^(ll=l6l) were randomly assigned to^one of the 
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three mode conditions so that there was approximately the same nvuober of 
students writing in each laode of discourse in each classroom* Stud^tg.,^^ 
wrote six times in the assigned mode* Of those subjects who completed all 
assigomentSy six were discarded, fo\u: because one or more compositions cqn-* 
8i6ted of nonsense and/or obscenity , and -two because their wo3± was incom- 
prehensible* After discards, the number of complete sets available in each 
grade by mode by sex cell ranged from 20 to 29 # Subjects were randomly 
discarded. to eqxialize all grade by mode by sex cells at 20* The mean age 
of Grade 6 subjects wa3;.11*9; the mean age of Grade 10 subjec1;s was 13#9# 

To determine whether' the groups of subjects in each of the three 
modes were equivalent on measured syntactic complexity in writingf the ^ 
*^Aluminum" passage (Hunt, 1970) was administered to all students the week 
prior to begixming data collection* Within eac^^ade, mean T-roxit lengths 
for the 40 subjects in each of the three modes were approximately equal* 
Means for gr^e by mode celljsuare presented in Table 1* ' 



Insert' Table 1 about here 

Materials 

Three 35 ima color slides were prepared, piloted and used to elicit / 
writing samples* Pictorial, stimuli were chosen in order to control topic^ 
across mode, a feature lacking in previous studies of the effect of mode 
of discoxirse* Canoe ^showed two canoes on a lake in the woods* Classroom 
showed an elementary classroom with a boy about to let fly with a rubber 
band* Vhale showed a performing idiale in mid-air* Each picture repre- 
sented one topic* Three topics were chosen because three compositions per 
axidience seemed likely,' on the basis of pilot data, to produce a sample of 
about 400 words ,^ the approximate sample size required for reliable calcu«> 
lation of mean T-unit length (0«Hare, 1975) • ' ^ 
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Pjcinted assignment-instruction sheets were xxsed to minimize both 
teacher effect, and cross contamination of the six mode-hy-aadiMice. treat- 
ment conditions which vere administered each classroom in each vaiting 
session, ' There were six different assignments for each of the three 
topics (pictures)— one for a best friend and one for a teacher in each 
of three differ«it modes. 

The instruction for narration assignments was to write an- exciting: 
stozy about the picture, and for description assignments, to describe the. 
picture as fully as possible. Abbreviated "veriaions of the argument 
assignments; with teacher as intended audience are as follows: 

Canoe; . Your teacher is planning a three-day trip for your class, 
'• One possibility is the kind of trip suggested by this picture. 

Decide whether or not you would like this kind of trip. Your task 

is to try to convince your teacher to agree with^you, 

Cl assroom . OMs incident occurred while a substitute teache:^-was 

. . . . / 

' teaching the class. Imagine that this is your class. You are a 

member of a committee chosen by the class to decide oh punishments 
for students who break the rules of the class. Your teacher is ialso- 
on the committee. Decide what you think should happen to the boy 
in the picture, Yova task is to try to convince your teacher that 
your opinion is ri^t, • 

Vhale, Some people have objected to the whale's being treated in 
this way.- The manager is wondering whether he should close down 
this kind of entertainment. Decide what your opinion is. Now imagine 
that your teacher disagrees with you. Your task is to try to convince 
your teacher that your opinion is right. 
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Packages of assignment booklet? for each class were prepared in 
advance. Each "booklet consisted of a printed assignraent sheets complete 
with subject's name, stapled to a legal-sized sheet of paper lined on 
both sides, ihere was a package of assigriaent hboklets for each class , 
for each of the six writing sessions. 

\ 

Procedore / < - 

Assi^ents were administered hy the classroom teacher who projected ' 
the* appropriate slide, distributed the assignment booklets and issued 
brief, standardized instructions in each writing session* Students 
vrote once a week for six weeks in their assigned mode, once for each of 
the two audiences on each of the three topics. Ail six mode-hjr-audience 
conditions were administered in each classroom, in each session. Each 
topic was presented twice in each classroom. The or^er of topics was ran- 
domly assigned to classes, excluding those orders involving presentation 
of the. same topic twice in a row. Students were rand9mly assigned to one 
of two groups within their assigned mode; orders of atidience weire counter- 
halanced for Groups 1 and 2 within each- mode. Each session lasted 40 
minutes. The week following the final assignment, make-up assignments were 
givai to students who had missed not more than one. < 
Scoring and Scorers *' 

Each composition waa analyzed for: mean numher of words per T-nmit 
(W/TU) , mean numher of words per clause (W/CL) , mean number of clauses per 
T-unit (CL/TU), these heing Hunt's (1965) hest measures of syntactic com.- 
plexity in written composition from Grades 4 to 12. Procedures for se??- 
menting into T-units were hased on those used hy O'Hare (1975» PP. 46r-49). 

Approximately half the scoring ^^.s done hy the experimenter, the _ 
remainder hy three trained assistants. After training and prior to scoring 
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e^rixnental data, inteivscorer reliability coefficients were calciilated, 
tisin^r pilot data* The range of inter-scorer reliability coefficients Was 
•96 to r99 (p^»001 for r = .9S). Inter-scorer reliability was checked 
on ten percent of the f iirst set of papers and on five percent of each of 
the third and fifth sets of papers* The range of coefficients vas 9 94 
to. •98 (p<*001 .for r = •94) • 
Method of Ajialysis 

The data yielded scores on three dep^dent measures: V/TU, V/CL 
and CL/TU. Each measure vas analyzed by a separate AII07A in a ^(grade^ 
X 2(sex) X 5(mode) x 2(audience) x 5(topic) mixed design with repeated 
measures on the fourth and fifth factors^ Results were tested for siff- 
nificance. at the •OS levels 
Results 

Average total word lengths in grade by mode cells iranged from 77|^5 
for .Grade 6 argument to 1149 for Grade 10 narration^ Average word lengths 
in grade by mode by audience cells ranged from 380 to 576 • 

Results concerning audience ^ Compositions for teacher were more 
syntactically complex than those ^or best frii4nd ^ This trend was signifi- 
cant for W/CL, T(1,228) = 6#'94, p<»01, and approached significance for 
W/TCr, P(l,228) = 3^41, p = •OfiS; it was not significant f or Cl/TU, / 
,P(l,228) = .oS. Results of the AHOVAs on each of the three dependent 
measures are. presented in Tables 2, 3 ^nd 4^ . 



Insert Tables 2,^ 3 and 4 about here 

There v;as a significant two-way interactipn between audience and mode 
on W/CL, P (2,228) = 3^31," p <w05^ The llewman-Keuls tdet revealed that 
the difference between audiences vas significant only in argument (p-<#05)# 
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'Hue Interaction between audience and mode on cj-as^'i length, incXuding-cell 
iceans, is illustrated in Figure t. , ' ' 



Insert Pigore 1 about here 
Bonferroni t statistics were used to make planned pairwise, compari- 
sons of means in audience by grade cells for. each dependent measure. The 
restilts showed: 

1. At Grade 10, there was a significant contrast between audiaices 
on V/CL (p^.05) but not on W/TU or CL/OT. 

2. At Grade :6, there was no significant difference on any measure 
between compositions for teacher and those for best friend. 

3. Grade 10 compositions were more syntactically complex than Grade 
6 compositions for both audience conditions' on all ttoee meases (p<.05),. 

Means for grade by audierice cells for the thr- dependent measures 
are presented in Table 5» ^ - ' '- , 



Insert Table 5 about here 



concerning mode. Mode exerted a significant main effect on 
V/TU, P(2,228) = 21.56, p<.001, on W/CL, P(2,228) = 15-65, P<.001, and " 
on Cifm, P(2,228) = 81.55, P <.00l. Bonferronit statistics were used to 
make planned pairwise comparisons of means in mode by grade cells for each 
dependent measure. The results, showed; 

1. At Grade 10, there were sig^ficant contrasts between modes on 
all three measures (p<.05'for each measure). On W/TDT, argument >deacrip- 
tion> narration. On W/CL, description « argument> narration. On CL/TU, 
arguinent> nsmration = description* 
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2. At .Grade 6, there were significant contrasts between modes, on 

- » ■*■ 

W/TU and CL/TQ (p<»05 for each measure), but not on W/CL. On.W/TU, argument > 
narration, argument = description, description = narration. On CL/TU, argii- - 
ment> narration = description. 

The relative positions of narration, description and argument on eaclji 
of the three measxires axe illustrated in Tatle 6 which shows significant' 
differences "between- modes at each grade level. o 



Insert Tatle 6 a"bout here 

\ " 



Argument ranked hi^est on syntactic complexity and narration ranked 
lowest. Out of six cases, i.e., on each of the three measiires at each ofj 
the two grade levels, argument scored significantly higjier than. "both des- 
cription Lid narration in three cases, and equal to description and greater 
than naxration in a further two cases. ^ \ 

5. I In argument. Grade 10 compositions were more syntactically com- 
plex than Gr^ 6 compositions on- all three measures (p<.05 for each 
measure) . 

4. In description, Grade 10 compositions were more syntactically 
complex than Grade 6 compositions on W/TC and V/CL (p <.05 for each 
measure) , "but not on CL/TII. 

5. In narration, there was no significant difference, on any measure, 
"between compositions *at Grade 10- and those at Grade ^. 

Means jCor mode "by grade cells for the three dependent measures are 
presented in'Tahle ?• 



Insert Tahle 7 ahout here 
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ReavLlts concemirig sex and topic ♦ Sex exerted a sigoificaiit main 
effect on V/CL, P(1,228) = 10*01 , p<*01^ Clause lenfffch was greater^ for 
boys than for girls* ""^-^ 

Topic exerted a significant main effect ;oh W/OJII, P(2,456) = 20*97t 
p<.001, and on CL/TU, F(2,456) 60*25, p<.001*j On W/TU, canoe was less 
^ syntactically complex than classroom and vhale ; on CL/TtT^ ^canoe was less 
syntactically conrplex tiian classroom * ^ 

There were a number of significant two-, three- and four^way' inter- 
actions involving topic. Since topic was controlled by crossing it with ^ 
all dependent variables, and since topic was not a variable under exam- . 
ination in this study, the interactions -involving topic will not be dis- 



cussed 
MOVAs 
Discussion 



» Significant interactions involving topic are indicat^ed in- the- 
on W/TU and CL/TU in Tables 2 and 4* ' ^ 



Audience * For the total group, clause length and T-tuhdt leilgfch were 



greater in compositions ATritten for teach er than in those >n?itten for best 



friend * The difference may be interpreted in terms of the dimensions 



on v/hich aiudiences were contras-fced, namely, intimacy, age and power* It is 
likely -^hat, contrasts on one or more of these dimensionfi produced a contrast 
in the formality/informality domain, and that this coirtrast resulted in the 
observed differences in syntacti'c complexity, an ijxterpretation consistent 

with Jensen (1973). ' 

Oux results were similar i!o those of Smith et al. (1977) in finding 
no significant difference betwean audiences at Grade 6. The results of our 
study and those of Smith et al. suggest that variations in syntactic com- 
plexity for diffeo^ent audiences appear much later in writing than in 
speech (Cazden, 197P; Shatz and Gelman, 1975) • 
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Audience differences were most 6leaxly evident" in the mode of arga- ^ 
nient.. A likely explanation is that argument demands greater attention to 
audience than either narration or description* The aim of. the eargument 
task was 'to effect a change of mind in the audience, i.e. , to. win a pre- 
sumahly overt response ("try to convince yotir teacher to agree with, you" )• 
Attention is thus focused oi^ the audience* The aim of the description ta^ 
was Ho represent the stimulus picture adeqtuately so as tp win an internal^ 
response . . so thai yovcc teacher will be'^able to Imagine exactly what 
(the'pictiire) is like"). Attention is focused more on the stimulus than on 
the audience. The narration task mentioned no esqplioit response hy the 
audience (". . . make, up an exciting story. '. . Imagine you are writing the 
story for your teacher. ••). It is likely that the he'i^tened awareness of 

I 

\ ^ audience prpmoted hy the argument task contributed to the greater difference 

* in syntactic complexity for different audiences in ^axgument thaii in descrip- 

i 

tion and narration, 

A sense of audience would not appear to have heen strongly mediated 
in our study. Subjects had to imagine the audience and could easily have 
responded to the" assignment without attending to the audience constraint. 
It is interesting to speculate about differences which migjit he found if stu- 
dents were vrciting to real audiences for real purposes. ! 

Mode of Discourse , The results in regard to mode pl^scourse axe 
clear and uneqiiivocai. Mode wa9,^ignificant at "both grade levels. In 
previous studies of th^^ effect of mode of discourse (Sah-Iose, 1972; Perron, 
1976) mode was confoimded with topic. Perron's results, moreover, were 
hased on writing samples too brief for^reliahle calculation of T-unit length. 
In our #tuay, topic was controlled hy the use of the same stimulus picture 
^^Cor each of the three modes. Average sass^le size ranged from 773 words in 
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Grade 6 argument to 1140 words in Grade 10 narration. 

At both grade levels, argument was more syntactically complex than 
narration and description, a* finding consistent with= San Jose (1972) i 
Perron (1976) and Rosen (1969). Presenting an argument seems inherently to 
require the interrelationship of propositions which is expressed syntac- 
tically by the suboirdination of clauses and less-thah-clausal elements^ We 
believe that higft syntactic complexity in argument is a function of the es- 
sential nature of argument. 

Two findiiigs of the present study are relevant for discussions of 
the development of syntactic complexity: a) the finding that there was - 
no significant difference between Grades 6 and 10, in* the mode of narration; 
and b) the finding that variations in mode' produced differences in syntac- 
tic complexity at each of the two grade .levels^ 

Hunt (1965) i?bund significant differerces on mean T-unit length, , 

between;Grades 4" and 8 andjjetween Grades 8 and 12. Other researchers have 

i 

found significant differences as foirows: 'between Grades 8 and J2 (Blount 
et al.,1968),, between Grades 4 ajid 6 (Bravin ajid KLassen, 1975) » between 
Grades 3 and 5 (O'Bonhell et ai<,1967). In our study the difference between 
Grades 6 and 10 on mean T-unit length was significant for: the total group of 
subjects in each grade, Tor subgects in argument, for those in' description, 
but not for those in narration. This finding poses a question that deserves 
farther exploration. If there is a point beyond, which there are not signifi- 
cant increases in syntactic complexity in narration, the implications axe 
important for studies of the development of syntactic skill. Such 'studies 
should examine data-in which continued development is likely to be manifested. 
Dux results suggest*that narration" places fewest demands and argument 
greatest demands on writers to maketuse of their syntactic resources. 
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"Argum^t assignments are thus especially appropriate- In studies of syntac- 

\ . ■ • — — ■> 

\io development while the reverse ♦ is »true for narration assignments. 

^St^e-v(l9.65) mean scores, especially on T-unit len^h^ foy Grades 4> 
8 and 12 have come to "be usedjas norms of syntactic development (Combs,' p.975? 

' . ' V'^ ' ^ ' . . T ' \ 

Mellon, 1969; O^Haxe, 1975j Stotsky, 1975)/ la view of the e^/idence that , 

•* , •* ♦ ^* 

syntactic coi^plexity varies greatly with mode of discourse, the propriety 

of iising H\mt.*s results as. norms 'must be questioned. Hunt's mean scores 

for each grade were produced by averaging across a number of writing t^sks 

which are not described. He found a difference- on ^mean T-unit length of- 

>^ ' ^ , ' ' ■ . . ■ ■ I ■ 

2,9 words between Grades 8 and 12. In our study there was a difference of 

more- than three' words on T-unit length between students, who wrote narrations 

and students in the same grade (Grade 10) who wrote arguments. This differ- 

ence was greater than^the difference between Grades, 6 and 10 in any of the 

three modes (See Table ?), and greater than .the 'diffefcence ^Hurit found between 

Grades 8 and 12. Thus, the difference in siting, task produced- a" greater 

^ • 

difference between students in the same grade than was produced by a foua>- . 
year age difference in each of two separate studies. There is clear need 
for norms which take account of " dl^erencea in writing task. Eosen's (1969) 
suggestion of a inultiple T-unit indenc mi^t be considered. Developmental 
norms cordd be established" for each grade level in each of the four 
traditional modes of discourse or, altematiyely, in each of expressive, 
explanatoiy and argumentative writing. 'vere'*9^i^h an index developed, ■ dis j 
c3issions of the development of syntactic complexity might be conducted' ' 
within this more adequati framework. ' , ~ , 

In summary, the i)resent study provides coYisiderable evidence that syn- 
tactic complexity iii written composition is affected by task variables, .in 
particular, by intended audience and by mode of discourse. Mode' differences 

u 
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were significant at toth grade levels with argument producing greatest^ syn- 
tactic complexity. Audience differences, on the other hand, vere^ significant 
only at Grade 10 and were most evident in the mode of argument; syntactic 
conplexity was greater in compositions raitten for a teacher -than for a 
best friei^d. 

The, results have impliqations for research into syntactic development. 
Such research will he facilitated hy the development of normative data 
which take account .of task-related differences in syntactic complexity. 
Studies of syntactic development, moreover, should he hased* on writing which 
requires suhjects to- make maximum use of their syntactic skill. The evidence 
suggests that argumentative writing is one such kind of writing. It appears, 
on the other hand, that narrative writajig, which showed no increase ±n syn- 
tactic complexity over a fourr-year age span, is not useful for examinihg ^ 
the development of syntactic complexity. ' 
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Table 1 

Mean T-iinit Len^h in Grade "by Mode Cells 
on the "Aliuninum" Passage 



Jfode 


Mean T-unit Length. 




Grade 6 


Grade 10 


Naxxation 


^.55 


10.15 
10.11 


Description 


6.49 


' Argument - , 


6.67 


^10.06 



( 
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Table 2 « 
ANOVA for Mean 'I-unit Length - ' 

\ 





Source 


df 


MS 


f 


AET 


■ 

(A) 


Grade 


1 




-J * 


Q ( AurV 


(B) 


Mode 


2 




9T ^AOQ 




(c) 


Sex 


1 




1 7nAl 


D \k\fj\* ) 


A X B 


2 










A X C 


1 










B X C 


2 


25.4129 


.8123 


S(ABC) 




A X B X C 


2 


• 6.9530 


.2222 


S(ABC) 




S(ABC) 


o o o 

22o 








(D) 


Topic 


2 


153.2709 


on Q71 "5 


cnY A r»rV 


A X D / 


2 


11.0575 


n /1 99/. 
> X .OZ/^^ 






B X D 


J- 
4 


28. 4452, 


0 Q099 






C X D 


2 


.3590 


n AQ1 






A X B X D 


-/- 


1 1 C Q1 ^ * 


1 V«;ra7 

X-.O-O^/ 






A X C X D 


o 
Z 


/u . zxyo ^ 


9 ' 7'fi7Q 






B X C X D 


4 


6.5484 


.8960 






- AX B X C X D 


4 


- 2.6927 


- .3684 


SD(ABC) 




:SD(ABC) 




-J- OA Oil 






- 

(K) 


Audience 


1 


"ji 1 n«i9 


*^ AO*;*; 




A X E 


1 


r XO.OH^/ 


1 -RAA1 






B X E 


2 


5 .yo^ / 








C A L/ 


i 


XX . JHilO 


J. . i-H J.O 


SEfABCV 




"A V T> V t> 

A X B X E 


o 

/ 






sfTabc) 




A V r» V T? 

A A L A h 




0 7SQ7 


4116 


SE(ABC) 




X n y E 


2 


' 3.0490 


.3338 


SE(ABC) 




A X B X C X E 


2 


8.3235 


.9113 


SE(ABC) 




SE(ABC) 


228 


9.1339 








D X E 


2 


9.1886 


1.4411 


SD.E(ABC:). 




A, X D X E 


2 


.7422 = 


.1164 


SDE(ABC) 




U X D X E • 


4 


14.3734 


2.2543 


SDE(ABG) 




a X D X E 


2 


'8.5134 


1.3352^. 


SDE(ABC) 




a'x B X D X E 


4 


39.6023 


6.2 m 


SDE(ABC) 




A X C X D X E 


2 


2.5719 


.4034 


SDE(ABC) 




B X C X d'x E 


4 


8.5374 


1.3389 


SD£(ABC) 




A X B X C, X D X E 


4 


5.2106 


.8172 


SDB(A-BC) 




SDE(A.BC) 


45f. 


■ 6.3761 







" . I* 



/ 

- / 
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Table 5 - 
ANOVA for Wean Clause Length 





Source 




MS 


F 


ART 


(A) 


Grade 


1 


529.4988 


* 

35.9151^ 


S(ABC) 


(B) 


Mode 


" 2 


201.2913 


13.6533^ 


S (ABC) 


(C) 


Sex 


1 


147.60.96 


10.0121^ 


S(ABC) 


A X B 


2 


55.9678 


3.7962 


s(Abc) 




A X C 


1 


24 • 8325 


1.6844 


S (ABC) 




B.X C 


2 


10.0991 


.6850 


S(ABC) 




A X B X C 


• 2 


24.482r 


1.6606 


S(ABC) 




S(ABC) 


- 228 


14.7431 






CD) 


Topic 


2 


21.8186 


• • 

2.5810 


SP(ABC) 


A X D 


2 


' 24.6494 


2.9158 


Sp(ABC) 




B X D 


4 


17.7903 


2.1044, 


SD(ABC) 




-C X 'D 


2 


.7640 . 


.0904 


SD(ABC) 




^ A X B X P 


4 


10 .0378 


1.1874 


SD(ABC>r« 




AX C X D 


1 ' 


10*0355 


1.187i 


SDQASC^ 




B X C X D 


4 


4.7r364 


.5603 


SD(ABC)' 




A X B X C X D 


4 


7.3167 


.8655 


SD(ABC) 




SD(ABC) 


' 456 


8.4537' 






(E) 


Audience 


1 


_ _ 

60.7623 


* 

6.9377 


SE(ABC) 


- •* 


AXE 


1 


29.3.897 


3^3328^ 


or* / A Tl \- 

SE(ABvv 




B X E 


2 


.28.9854' 


3,»3b95 


SLCivBC) 




C X E 


1 


3.5860 


. .4094 


SE(ABu) 




A X B X E 


2 


6.5052 


.7428 


SE(ABu) 




A X C X E 


1 


11.1021 


1. ZD/D 


Of / \T> 




T> V P V T? 
15 A U A £. 


Z 










A V T» V P Y 1? 


9 




1 6943 


SE^ABCy 




SE(ABC) 


228 


8.7582 








D X E 


♦ 2 


3.5849 


.3886 


SDE(ABG) 




. A X D X E 


2 


3.1483 


.3413 . 


SDE(ABG) 




B X D X' E 


4 


3.4979 


.3792 


SDE(ABC) 




C X D X E 


2 


4.8964 


.5308 


.SDE(ABC) 




.A X B X D X E 


A . 


12.2449 


1.3274 


SDE(ABC) 




A X C X D X E 


2 


.5633 


.0611 


SDE(ABC) 




B X C X D X E 


4 


1.3697 


.1485 


SDE(ABC) 




A X B X C X D X 


E .'4.. ^ 


10.1001 ■ 


1.0949^ 


SDE(ABC) 




SDE(ABC) • 


45:6 


9:2247 
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ANOVA for 


Ratio of 


Clauses to T- 


-units * 






Source 


' df 




F • 


AET . 




oraac 


1 


2 •1507 


* 

11 •1026^ 


S(ABC) 


\o) 




2 


15^8598 


81.5456 


S (ABC) 


fr\ 

Iw 


bex 


1 


/OTP 

• 4855 


2^4945 


S(ABC) 




A V »'D 
A A D- 


2 


• 3099 


1.5923 


S(ABC) . 




A A o 


1 


• 1529 


•-7858 


S (ABc)' - 




"n V r* 
x> A t* 


2 


• 3291 


1.6909 


S(ABC) 




A V u V r» 
A A D A o 


2 


■ •3770 


.1937 


S (ABC) 




SvABC) 


228 


• 1946 


- 


(D) 


Topic s 


2 


3^9622 


60.2263* 


\^D(ABC) 




A- V" T\ 

A A D 


2 


, .4235 


_ 6.4370^ 


Sp(ABC) 




D X D 


4 


• 5153 


7 . 8326 * ■ 


SD(ABCX 




U A J; 


2 


;0362 


.5501 


SP(ABC) 




A A D A'^D 




%0531 


.8067 


.SD(AEC) 




A V ^* V 

A A 0 AD 


. 2 


• 9861 


1.3094 


SD^ABC) 




T>- V V T\ 

B A C A D 


4 


• l022 


1.5530 / 


SDCABC) 




A V xt V r* V r» 

A A ^■'t^k 


^ ^4>^ 


• 0731 


1.1109 


SD(ABC).; 




bU ^AdOv 


455 


.0558 




(E) 


• Audience 


1 


- . .0049 


\ 0645 


SE(ABC) ^ 




A V 17 

A A 


1 


• 0095 


.1248/ 


SE(ABC) 




R \' V 


O 

Z 


- .10/0 , 


1 .4045/ 


St (ABC) 




P Y T7 ' 
U A i!i 


X 


' •OO^o 


.0535 


Sh(ABC) 




A Y "D Y "C* 
A A D A b 


O- 

2 


• 0335 


.4402 


/SE(ABC) 




A Y P Y t? 

A' A O A Jt» 


» .i 


1 ioo 
.•lloo 


1- /A O O 

1.4933 


SE(ABC) 




^ Y P Y P 
D A O A jCt 


n 


• 0250 


,f - 
. 3416 • 


SE(ABC) 




A Y P Y P V T? 
A A D A -L> A l!> 


*> 


n coo 
• Op J2 


.6981 


SL(ABC) 




CI? / "A ilP\ 
bHi ^Ai>o^ 


22o 


* ^0752 








U A. 


9 


^ •Uoiz 


1,. oz /o 


SDEQABO) 




A X D X E ■ 


2 


• 01241 


".2488^ V 


SDE(ABC)- 




B X D X E 


/f 


.1631 


3w2711^ 


SDE(ABC) 




C X D X E 


12 


• 1541 


3/. 0911 • 


SDE(ABe> 




A X b' X D X E 


4 


•li48 


2.3018 


SDECABC) 




A X C X D X E 




• 0015 


.0302 


sde^abc) 




B X C X D X E 


4 


• 0299 


.5911 


SDE(ABC) 




A X B X C X D X 


E 4 


• 0007 


; .0150 


sde(-abc) 




SDE(ABC) 


456 


'\0499 


1 





/ 
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WORDS 



o 
52: 
w 

w 

CO 

s 



9.0 
8.9 
8.8 
8.7 
8.6 
8.5 
8.4 
8.3 
8.2 
8.1 
.=8.0 
7.9 
7.8 
7.7 
7.6 
V.5' 



8.71 



' 7.59 
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Description 




8.55 
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7.56 Narration 
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Figure 1 

Significant Interaction Between Mode and 
Audience on Clause Length 
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Table 5 

Meansr in Grade by Audience Cells on Three Meas\n?es 
of Syntactic^ Complexity . 



Measure 


GxaAe 




Audience 






Teacher 


Best Priend 


W/TU 


6 


10.81^ 


10.74^ 




10 


12.99^ 


12.48^ 


V/CL 


6 


7.61^ 


7.49, 




10. 


9.11^ 


• 8.42^^ 


CL/a?D: 


.6 


1.42^ 






10. 


l.50i^ 





For the Sovir contrasts of interest oii 
each measure, cell means sharing a 
'common subscript are not significantly 
different. 
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Table .6 

\ Relationships Among Modes on Three Measures 
at Grade 6 and Grade 10 



Group 


Measure 


Relationship 


Grade 6- 


W/Tir 


A = I) I) = rr A > N 




W/CL 


I) = N = A 




CL/Tif, 


A>N = D 


Grade io 


W/Tff 


A > I) > N 




W/CL 


]) = A > N • 




cl/tu 


A > N = D 


A = 
D = 
N = 


argument 

descrip1;i6n 

narration 


\ 



/ 

\ 

\ 
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Table 7 

Means in Grade by Mode Cells on Three Measures 
on Syntactic Con5)lexity 



vieasur^ 


Grade 




■ Mode 


I 




Grade 6 


Narration 
10.15^ 


Descrintion 


Arsumexit 




Grade '10 


11.15. 


' 12.81^ 


14.26^^ 


W/CIi 


Gi^de 6 






7.26^ 




Grade 10 






8.88^ 


CL/OW 


;Grade 6 


1,5^^ 


1.29^ 






Grad_e 10 


1.42^ , 


:¥.34, 





Por the nine contrasts of interest on each neasurev 
cell means sharing a conaaon subscript are: not 
significaatly different* . ^ ^ ^ 
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